
Editor’s Note 


Hello everyone and welcome to our first issue of the spring semester. We were trying to get 
into a spring mood, so we had Sa’dia draw a little spring scene for the cover- just in case you were 
wondering. 

Included in this issue are Devon’s, Katie’s, and Dr. Kraman’s articles about the NCHC 
conference they attended last semester in Washington DC. If you’ve never been to a conference, you 
can learn a little about what to expect if you ever do attend and gain knowledge about the various 
opportunities available to you at the NCHC conferences. 

For those of you graduating and wondering what you’re going to do next year, check out 
Monika Wargo’s article about her experience with Americorps. Not quite ready for graduation? 

Read Amanda’s article on finding an internship. Learn about the process and gain some valuable 


advice. 


We’ve also included an essay by Vera about her struggle with and process of discovering her 
personal definition of feminism. And Jessica explores the lack of school spirit on our campus in her 
article. 

We hope you enjoy reading Femmes and we urge all of you to contribute to our next issue. 
Submissions can be left in our mailbox in the Honors Center. Thank you. 


Amanda Cartagena 



Denise Abatemarco 


Talk to Us 



Editors of Femmes d’ Esprit 
The College of New Rochelle 
SAS Honors Program 
29 Castle Place 
New Rochelle, NY 10805 


Or e-mail us at: Femmes_d_Esprit@hotmail.com 
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A Speech of a Woman in a 'Black Coat fo/t the 'Bette n lime a when the CNTd 
Community CelebmleA the Veath of FeminiAnfVhobia 

by Vera Chernysheva 


This paper was written for Eng. 228: Literary Criti- 
cism course in the Fall 2000 semester 

When the class was asked to provide a ste- 
reotype of the American “ideal” woman, I felt out- 
side of the task. I felt unauthorized by my cultural 
background to point out the “ideal” of a woman in 
a room filled with American women who must have 
all wanted to be just that, “the ideal woman”. When 
as a result of the search, a vague, unlabeled crea- 
ture was raised by a couple of my mumbling class- 
mates who were not sure if it was some type of a 
test they were not warned about, I took her, “the 
ideal woman.” to my home. (If you, my listener, 
crave to know what comer I hang my coat in ev- 
ery night, I shall let your eye in for an instance. It 
is a leaking roof over the heads of four women 
that are outcasts of the community, be it by choice 
or circumstances.) 

Due to either the air in my home or the 
constant dissatisfaction in my mind, I searched for 
the image of that “ideal woman” the very same 
night. I finally found her buried in a book called 
Ghettoization of Women Poets , in which 
“ghettoization” is synonymous to “anthology.” un- 
der a title by Maya Angelou, a title that certainly 
sells considering the status of the poet and her 
poem, that reads as “Phenomenal Woman.” 

At the end of my reading, a realization ac- 
companied by disappointment in the image of Phe- 
nomenal Woman slapped me across the face. I, a 
woman who survived many ideologies, recalled the 
image during the times of Orwell’s 1984 in my 
country, when women and men looked and thought 
alike because the looks and the thoughts of those 
days were constructed by one dictating mind, the 
Dear Uncle. I recalled the times when they crowded 
with their black coated bodies the concepts of 
equality and “justice for all.” I, a woman in a black 
coat, place “Phenomenal Woman” on the pedestal 
of an ideal and dare you to make a choice to either 
admire the revived White Goddess or to bring her 
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down, as the Lilliputians in black coats once 
brought down the stone Gullivers of their ideol- 
ogy- 

In order to bring down the concept of “Phe- 
nomenal Woman.” you ought to learn how to fight 
her. It is a fight started, but never finished by the 
woman idol of America, Gloria Steinem. I cannot 
provoke you to take over the front of the battle 
unless you are willing to accept loneliness, misun- 
derstanding and people fearing you. I also cannot 
provoke you to do that because the other front, the 
front of the enemy, has changed its substance. 
While Warrior Steinem’s enemy was a man. War- 
rior, your enemy is a woman. She is a strong one, 
I warn you! She is a woman that has men “fall 
down on their knees” in front of the sexual plea- 
sures of her body and in front of the promise of 
care in the palm of her hand which she brings into 
a room upon her entrance. She is a woman that 
does not “shout or jump about, or talk really loud.” 
Got a guess? Yes, she is the “Phenomenal Woman” 
herself. 

Her army is increasing in numbers every 
day and every night. During the day, she recruits 
those who grow silent and uncomfortable when the 
word “feminist” enters a room. She recruits those 
who, in fear of being called a “lesbian.” a “man- 
hater.” an “unshaven chauvinistic pi.g, refuse to 
even hear the word “feminist.” as if some micro- 
scopic beings will separate themselves off the con- 
cept and through the ear pathways crawl into their 
brains. She has recruited those mumbling class- 
mates of mine who felt liberated of the require- 
ment to speak in class discussions on feminism, 
hoping to hide from the professor behind three 
feminist mouths. During the night, she recruits 
those who grow weak in front of the image of “The 
span of her hips, the stride of her step, the curl of 
her lips.” By promising to bait you a husband with 
her signature features, she recruits those, whose 
beds are made for two and are too cold for one. 

I am no witch to make you angry, disgusted 


Survivor: The INS Outback 

by Richelle Fiore & Elizabeth Lasek 


The fifteen members of the freshman class sat 
around the tribal council meeting. Sitting on oppo- 
site sides of the long conference table, they had come 
together not to quest for a million dollars, but for 
education. Stranded at the College of New Rochelle 
on August 30, these fifteen strangers navigated 
through a class that was designed to both bind them 
together and put them at odds. 

Alliances were formed and broken, power struggles 
ensued, triumphs and failures were documented. As 
members of the class, they were voyeurs to their own 
island. They struggled through “The Freshman Ex- 
perience” like the women who had come before them, 
and thewomen who would come after. 

Under the influences of Freud and Plato, members 
started to adjust to their ever-evolving selves. They 
watched as their professor struggled with his own 
desires to jump into the challenges and become a full- 
fledged member of their tribe, and his obligation to 
be the host of our survivor experience, guiding them, 
but not infringing on their discovery process. The 
setbacks of a challenge to their long-held central 
truths forced some to confront what they thought and 
why. 

This tribe was my own. My membership was un- 
comfortable at times. Situations of both success and 
difficulty arose, making me grapple with how I had 
formed my identity, sending me spiraling down the 
path of introspection. 


or even thoughtful. I am only a dreamer. I have a 
dream that one day the phenomenal woman will 
meet her title and be the rare happening of the 
always marrying and reproducing society. I have 
a dream that upon a woman’s entrance, she will 
not be judged for the number of fetishes her looks 
can satisfy, but for “the content of her character.” 
I have a dream that one day the color of a woman’s 
hair will fail to predict the level of her intellect or 
to raise a ghostly army of idols and stereotypes 
behind her pretty head. And I have a dream that 


There are many things that I took away from my 
tribal experience of “TheSelf in Context.” The first 
was the realization that I wasn’t as mature as I thought 
I was. Despite my best intentions to be a perfect, ra- 
tional person all the time, I wasn’t, nor could I ever 
achieve that. I also learned that who I am as a person 
will always be an emerging fact. My central truths 
will be refined from time to time by sitting down 
and having a cup of coffee with someone that I would 
never imagine I could talk to, or have a desire to. 

After I left my tribal experience for a month, I re- 
alized how much I had learned from it. I participated 
as Freud and Plato debated the philosophical theo- 
ries of self-formation. However, the interactions with 
my classmates were my truer teachers. The painful 
interactions were rungs on the ladder of growth in 
addition to the enjoyable ones. 

Our tribe has reconvened, with two torches extin- 
guished in honor of our departed castaways, and two 
new ones lit in honor of our new tribe mates. The 
learning process continues. Come May, when I leave 
the island known as INS, I will shout the battle cry 
that was given me on orientation day: “I survived 
INS!” 

And when I glance back at the orange paradise, 
I will know that I have left it a more developed 
person. 


the word “feminist” will stop sending people run- 
ning out of the room or sending chills down 
people’s backs, but will become a common ground 
to stand on, an element in blood to be shared by 
every human and humane being. 

Until that day, I, a woman in a black coat, 
will be as obnoxious and loud about feminism as 
you do not want me to be. Until that day, I will 
speak, breathe, bleed, write, define, provoke, hate 
with, kill with, love with, and sleep with feminism. 
Until that day, I will “think, dream and become” a 
feminist over and over again. 
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by Devon Williams 


When first asked whether I would attend the 
NCHC Conference in Washington, D.C., without 
hesitation I responded with a big “YES.” Then, as 
the time grew closer to the conference date, I began 
to express doubt, doubt about whether or not I had in 
fact the potential to be a successful representative of 
the CNR Honors Program. Before long, I found my- 
self spending much time perfecting my presentation 
on Non- Western Ideologies. With the help of Dr. 
Ryan and my fellow classmates, I was able to keep 
my sanity and produce a successful presentation. 

While at the conference, I was at first hesi- 
tant about leaving my fellow student, Katherine 
Donovan, because this was something that I was new 
at. Before long, with Katie’s encouragement, I found 
myself about to embark on a “City-As-Text” tour of 
the Capital. What an experience it was! I grouped up 
with two other students from Illinois and one advi- 
sor from Florida. We left the conference grounds with 
the Capital as our final destination. We ventured off 
to the metro where we would begin our tour. On the 
metro, we broke into smaller groups of eight students. 

We made it to Union Station and were in 
complete awe how such a train station was like a 
mall. From shops to a huge food court, this was the 
place to be. After lunch, we began our journey around 
the Capital. We stopped at the Senate building where 
we were allowed to visit our senators. I went to NYS 
Senator Patrick Moyhnahan’s office where I received 
a rookie card of him, candy and the chance to take a 
picture in front of the NYS symbol on his door. It 
was definitely a picture perfect moment. We all re- 
ceived gallery passes to attend the Senate in action. 
Although the time prevented us from attending we 
kept the passes and headed off to the Supreme Court. 

While at the Supreme Court we were able to 
sit in on a lecture about the role that a Supreme Court 
judge has and the procedure of a Supreme Court trial. 
Before long we left and headed off back to the con- 
ference to reconvene with the lecture on the Middle 
East crisis. This was an informative session with pri- 
mary speakers that had a wide range of expertise in 
this area. 

On Friday, we had our presentations. At this 
point, I was worried that my essay was not going to 


be informative enough. Dr. Cynthia Kraman, Katie 
and I sat down and began to finalize and briefly go 
over the format of our presentation. Before long, I 
walked into the assigned room scared, but at the same 
time relieved that the pressure would soon be over. 
As it grew closer to my turn, I began to feel as though 
I had the power to do this. My hard work had to at 
least reach someone. 

After my speech, we had a brief time set- 
aside for questions and answers. This was a time for 
others to comment on our courses. Although some 
questions appeared to have been more difficult for 
me to comment on, I continued to only speak as much 
as I knew. Dr. Raia was there to support us if we 
could not answer a question. In the end, we realized 
that our presentation was a success and that we all 
should be proud of the hard work we put in to make 
it informative and successful. 

Later that day we attended the Presidential 
Luncheon where the recipients of the scholarships 
were named and appreciation was expressed to those 
who helped to make this conference a success. At 
the end of the lunch, we set off to tour the Air and 
Space Museum and the FBI building. With only a 
certain amount of time left before we had to be back 
to board the bus for a gala at the Smithsonian, we 
quickly rushed around the museum. 

The gala was the highlight of the trip. Here 
we enjoyed a wonderful dinner, congregating with 
our new acquaintances about our experiences in D.C. 
in an atmosphere comprised of exhibits on agricul- 
ture and Human rights moments in the U.S. The hon- 
ors students were the only students that were there 
that night so we felt as though we were VIP’s. The 
dinner was very tasty and long awaited for. When 
finished with our meal we were given the opportu- 
nity to tour around the Smithsonian and my first time 
experience of it was quite enjoyable. 

On Saturday, we returned home and I could 
not wait to share with everyone my experience at the 
conference in Washington D.C. I was glad that I was 
given the opportunity to represent the Honors Pro- 
gram at CNR. I would in fact recommend to other 
Honors members to attend the Fall 2001 conference 
in Chicago. I am sure that, too, will be a success. 
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by Katie Donovan 


Our trip to D.C. got off to a very EARLY 
start as Dr. Raia, Devon and I piled into Dr. Raia’s 
car at 7:15 am. All was going well on the road and 
we were making pretty decent time. After two stops, 
we made it to D.C by noon and we were all in good 
spirits. However, the moment we drove into our 
nation’s capital, things started to get interesting. 

Throughout the entire car ride, Dr. Raia had 
been driving very smoothly. That is, of course, until 
we started to make our way to downtown Washing- 
ton. Upon making a right turn onto a busy uptown 
street, I started to notice something odd — we were 
going against the traffic instead of with it. “Dr. Raia,” 
I started, “I think this is a one way street. And I think 
we’re going the wrong way.” My assumption was 
correct as a series of horns began sounding at the 
three of us. Dr. Raia realized the mistake and quickly 
turned off the block. We made it through unscathed 
but the experience set the precedent for what would 
prove to be a very interesting trip. (Sorry, Dr. Raia!) 

On Wednesday, Devon and I spent the day 
sightseeing. After visiting the Holocaust Museum, 
we then saw the Washington Monument and the 
White House. Our first day in Washington concluded 
with a leisurely meal with Dr. Raia at a restaurant 
called The Frontpage. We had a delicious dinner (I 
had the lobster) and we were ready for the confer- 
ence to officially begin the next day. 

On Thursday, Devon and I made our way to 
the conference hotel relatively early. Devon went 
on the “City-As-Text” tour and I stayed at the hotel 
to attend workshops. A favorite workshop of mine 
was on screen adaptations of Jane Austen’s novels. 
Students from a Kentucky university presented their 
opinions on how Austen’s novels transferred to film 
and whether the films that have been made stayed 
true to her text. Thursday concluded with an ex- 
tremely thought provoking lecture on the situation 
in the Middle East. Thursday completely tired me 
out as I headed back to the hotel by nine, while De- 
von hit the town with some Iona students we met. 

Friday was our big day. Dr. Kraman, Devon 
and I presented our workshop on the two pilot semi- 
nar offered by the Honors Program: Eastern and 
Western Ideologies. Since Devon is currently in the 
Non- Western class, her presentation consisted of an 


overview of the syllabus. I, however, took Western 
Ideologies a year ago and was able to present my 
final project to the workshop attendees, on Plato’s 
portrayal of women within The Republic . I discussed 
his conflicting opinions of women as well as hypoth- 
eses on why he seems to lack continuity in this area. 
Our presentation went very well and seemed to be 
well received. I was asked a very difficult question 
by one of the attendees (an Iona student, no less) 
which Dr. Kraman rescued me from. 

While our presentation was Friday morning, 
it was Friday night that was the pinnacle of the con- 
ference for me. Buses departed from the conference 
hotel to take all of the attendees to the Smithsonian 
for dinner. My preconceived notion of this gala con- 
sisted of the conference attendees sitting in the one 
area of the museum being unable to view any of the 
exhibits. I was, thankfully, totally wrong. 

The museum was open just for the confer- 
ence and buffet tables were dispersed throughout the 
first and basement floors of the Smithsonian. The 
food was delicious and this was a great opportunity 
to meet other college students. After our meal, we 
had free reign of the museum. Even with all the large 
amount of conference goers, the museum was still 
much less crowded than it would be during regular 
business hours. I met some really diverse people at 
this event and had an absolutely great time. 

The conference was a learning experience in 
many ways. I learned that some people are capable 
of doing amazing things within their honors pro- 
grams. I learned that others are doing great things, 
they may just have some difficulty in presenting them 
in a workshop format. I learned that the D.C. “metro” 
is much more efficient than the New York subway 
and the riders are much more friendly. I also learned 
that geography plays a greater role on our thought 
processes than most of us realize. And last, but cer- 
tainly not least, I learned that even Dr. Raia can be a 
scary driver! 
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Dr. Cynthia Kraman 


At The College of New Rochelle, we had 
an opening, with the new CORE revision, to try 
something in the Honors Program that might 
stimulate our students, and eventually provide a 
model for the rest of the school. Our school had 
formerly offered a course called “Western Cul- 
tures,” which evolved into “Cultural Legacies.” 
With these two courses as models of what worked 
and didn’t, and my own ideas about culture and 
intellect, I suggested to our Program Director a 
“Great Ideas” course with a new spin. 

I had a feeling that the problem with 
previous courses fell into two categories. Either 
they were an amalgamation of interesting ideas, 
each one fascinating but barely developed before 
one jumped to the next, without any connecting 
tissue provided, or such courses were based on the 
great man model, where a genius represented as 
having sprung into the world, was presented to us 
with a few really complex notions, which were 
then hung, next to his portrait, in the cultural 
museum. 

My perception of Western culture is that it 
is an ongoing project, and consists of ideas articu- 
lated in times and places with particular brilliance, 
which have accrued meaning over time and are 
ever-present in the way we think and act. More- 
over, the work of groups and intellectuals (after all, 
Plato and Aristotle are tag names for schools of 
thought rather than individuals) embrace an ever- 
developing ethos, since arguments consistently 
contain their own counter-arguments. I felt a rich 
interplay of ideas, rather than a string of them, or a 
string of names, would interest our students. I 
decided that organizing the course around themes 
would be an antidote to generic problems with 
culture courses. 

And although my instincts led me to 
present intellectual material with no value at- 
tached, that is, in and for itself, rather than as 
useful or necessary, I can maintain that while 
adding that all ideas come out of a social matrix. 
They are generated in a mesh of competing wills, 
and the reason they are embraced is because they 
serve multiple purposes — of aiding an understand- 
ing of what happens here — and often of support- 


ing the central power structure. By calling the 
course “Western Ideologies” I hoped to remove 
from the course any naive acceptance of Great 
Ideas and Great Men, and to release me from 
constantly delivering apologia for the disturbing 
utterances of a Plato, or, in the future expanded 
course, a Freud. That foundational ideas are 
articulated by flawed human beings who are 
conditioned by culture seemed to be a good place 
to begin. 

And yet, we didn’t begin there. Instead, we 
began with revealed text, specifically Leviticus. By 
releasing it from the discussion of its godly status 
vs. rabbinical origins with the idea of placing the 
emphasis on what the text produces rather than 
who wrote it and why, we were able to dive in 
relatively unproblematically to scrutinize the effect 
of having one God, interested in our individual and 
group behavior, who tells us “Be holy because I 
am holy.” We contrasted this with Greek and 
Roman gods, and saw at once that the Jewish 
ethos, which through Christianity became the 
Western ethos, placed the individual in a world of 
unitary, monadic thought, and one in which the 
individual and group strove to comply with a 
model of perfection. The guarantee of failure one 
has when trying to become an ineffable tetragram 
came as a shock and a relief — no wonder we all 
felt a little like underachievers in the West, even 
Honors sophs! 

We now had a cluster of movements to 
work with: aspiration, idealism, unitary thought, 
reciprocity, rationalism. Layer by layer we added, 
chronologically, to this picture of culture building. 
Often we noticed the effort at building meant 
cementing ideas that later blocked others. What 
happened to the wild ocean and the wild human 
heart in the clutches of Platonic ascetic idealism? 
Aristotle provided some answers but brought with 
those a wacky understanding of women which we 
looked at in our Oneness and Gender unit with the 
help of contemporary feminist thought. Our 
resident art historian, Dr. Susan Canning, gave us a 
brilliant understanding of Renaissance perspective, 
and showed us as well its underlying distortions. 
Finally, we were up to the Cartesian moment, and 
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it was dramatic. 

The students were electrified by Descartes’ 
search for clarity. It was moving to see them watch 
him holing up in his famous small, well-heated 
room and thinking his way out of it.. they felt the 
freedom of a rigorous mental life led without 
fetters, without agenda, with just one’s mind to 
enjoy..they saw him watch the logs bum, they felt 
the days pass in minute observations, the painful 
process of trying to reach one knowable truth. It 
felt like a really important thing for them to experi- 
ence in 2001, when it all seems to be done with the 
Internet and a backbeat, and it turned them into 
philosophers for a moment at least. Although 
Cartesian thinking naturally provoked discussion 
of counter-discourses (we focused on Nature) I had 
a wonderful experience of watching young women 
realize that their intellects were instruments of 
pleasure and power. 

I would like to take a moment to comment 
on something I experienced here at the conference, 
the Plenary Session on Mid-East Peace. The 
situation there is so very sad, and it seems hopeless 
to many of us. What I heard from the speakers, 
which was largely optimistic, was, I felt, the fruit 
of years of training in rational thought. When they 
said they hoped and believed that cooler heads 
would prevail, I felt they were speaking about 
minds very much like those we were experiencing 
at the plenary, and hopefully, in the future, those of 
our students, minds cultivated to think creatively 
and rationally to help create a safer and happier 
world. I teach courses such as the one I am de- 
scribing here to contribute in some small way to 
that project. 

But to return to the course. By now the 
semester had reached the point where students 
could take the reins. They were invited to work on 
presentations which took the form of: 

* An amplification of previous discussion 

* A new discussion 

* Notes towards a discussion, with 
provoticative questions and materials 

* Slides or a video which develop or 
interrogate an idea we have discussed 

* A short play, a song or other creative 
undertaking inspired by the course 

* A debate 

Many intriguing ideas arose. One student asked 
how archetypes related to Platonic forms. There 


was a round table of philosophers arguing about 
“reality” (now in quotes). We will have one presen- 
tation on gender here from Katie Donovan, and I 
will let her explain what she did for the class. 

The student presentations were an exhila- 
rating close to what for me was a terrific semester. 
So often I hear people, and not only college sophs, 
meet what they perceive as intellectually problem- 
atic ideas with resistance rather than excitement, 
with dogmatic reactive rhetoric rather than dispas- 
sionate speculative thought. This was a refreshing 
change, and I look forward to expanding and 
improving the course this coming Spring 2002. 

Follow-Up: 

I was able to speak with honors professors 
in the Q&A following our presentation. They 
offered some helpful ideas, notably of addressing 
(or perhaps redressing) the apparent split between 
Western and Non-Western thought in the two 
courses we offer. I realize I need to work with Dr. 
Dennis Ryan, the instructor for “Alternative 
Ideologies,” on this and other aspects of the course 
to make them more integrative and to discourage 
binary, rigid thinking and possible Orientalism (the 
exoticizing of the Other). 

The lack of comparisons to the other 
culture courses of this type was noted by Dr. Raia, 
and I concur. I learned from one professor that the 
ambitious carefully crafted two-semester course he 
wanted to offer was killed before it ran, and 
resistance to these courses may be endemic to 
academia at the present moment. The current 
cultural situation does present a challenge. What 
do we teach that will not privilege the voice of 
“male genius” above those less heard and equally 
interesting? How do we include many points of 
view and many cultures without diluting the 
information? How do we teach it? To whom do we 
teach it and at what level of college experience? 

Yet, in the face of these problems the need for 
courses which transmit foundational knowledge 
was recognized in the audience, because even 
though we may be experiencing a moment of 
cultural change that precludes its capture in one or 
two courses, our cultural history remains intact. 

The experience of deep, complex thought, refined 
and expanded through centuries of interaction with 
other ideas, remains a passport to comprehending 
the world. 
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Knock, Knock: Where's My Internship? 

by Amanda Cartagena 


Finding an internship can be one of the 
most nerve-wracking experiences a student must 
endure second to finding employment. The first 
step to finding an internship suitable for your needs 
is your department. It is important to utilize all 
your resources fully and thoroughly. Most depart- 
ments have a list of places that students have in- 
terned at before and these places will usually know 
about the stipulations for The College of New 
Rochelle’s internships. Remember: you are not 
the first student in need of an internship and you 
will not be the last, so follow in the footsteps of 
former students. OK, so let’s say your department 
does not have a list of internship sites. Don’t Panic! 
The next best source is the Internet. There are 
many sites dedicated to finding an internship on 
the World Wide Web. 

All right! Let’s say you have already found 
a few sites and you are a bit worried about what to 
do with the slew of numbers and contact names 
you have just found. This is when your telephone 
skills come into play. Call the sites and let them 
know the premise of your phone call. Tell them 
that you are a student in need of an internship. It 
has been my experience that people are pleased to 
give information in regard to a possible internship 
at their place of employment. I mean think about 
it, an intelligent woman coming to leam the tools 
of the trade, adding her own personal opinions, and 
best of all, you don’t have to pay her! Most com- 
panies or facilities will love you! Though most 
internships do not give monetary compensation, 


some may give you a lunch or travel stipend. If 
there is no remuneration at all, look at it this way: 
internships are sometimes required for graduation 
and you will be getting college credit for experi- 
ence that will enable you to leam new things and 
perhaps meet people who will act as future con- 
tacts when you are job hunting. Another plus about 
interning is that you now have another valuable 
entry for your resume. When you begin job hunt- 
ing, your interviewers will be both excited and im- 
pressed that you have had some previous experi- 
ence in your field while still attending college. 
Your internship that might have been a pain to find 
will benefit you ten-fold! 

A last word about internships. Do not be 
afraid to call and re-call a site you are interested 
in. Sometimes people do not receive the messages 
you leave and it shows that that you are really in- 
terested if you call more than once. When leaving 
a message, make sure to state your name and tele- 
phone number every time. If you have called a 
site a number of times and no one has returned 
your messages or calls, try a new site. Though 
there is no harm in calling a few times, you do not 
want to harass anyone. Sometimes the sites you 
have called are not in need of an intern at the par- 
ticular time you call. Do not let this discourage 
you! Someone will call back! 

With information in tow, I wish you all 
good luck in all your future endeavors, finding an 
internship and otherwise! 
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GRAY 


Creative Corner 

by Erica Pitts 


UNLEASHED 


Shameful to see swarms of black and white, 
But no gray... 

The color of unity. 

Shameful to see brilliant souls. 

With coats of black and white glaze, 
Who find that to be side by side. 

Is to be unbearable, 

And that to truly love thy neighbor 
Is impossible. 

We’re a nation of opposite intention. 

God said Love, 

We flip Hate. 

You whisper equality, 

But this nation screams racism. 

Ironic how America, 

Land of the intelligent, 

Learned racial intolerance, 

Before its acquaintance with human accep- 
tance. 

How we love our same-colored back stabbers, 
And not our opposite colored folks of love, 
Is the question. 

Until we stop hating when told to love, 
Until we stop discriminating with color the 
cause of, 

Until we stop possessing ignorance, 

Until we stop making race a part of this, 
Bliss, 

Will be a mystery. 

Try gray, 

Drab unity if you will. 

Although not aesthetically pleasing, 

It forces us to be color blind. 


Kings and Queens 
Sit on their thrones. 

As second class citizens 
We stand alone. 

To battle or struggle. 
Against those who smuggled 
Us here to build America. 

Freedom won’t be here tomorrow 
If nothing happened yesterday. 
Princes and princesses play, 
With the weight of chains, 
Pains of whips on the mind. 

I find it hard to believe 
That we are free. 
Although physically, 

Not mentally. 

Decades ago, 

We were let go. 

No longer worked 
With the master’s hoe. 

But now we serve 
As legal slaves. 

With minimal jobs, 

It’s roads we pave. 

When the liberty bell rings, 
Black hearts will sing. 

For mind, body and soul, 
THAT, 

Will be freedom. 


Femmes d’Esprit 
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School Spirit. ..Where Did It Go? 


By Jessica Elexis Hamilton 


As an English and Communication Arts 
major, I feel that The College of New Roch- 
elle has a demanding and challenging curricu- 
lum. This school also has various clubs and 
teams to participate in. More so, CNR has nu- 
merous possibilities for leadership positions. 
Sadly, the reason there are so many leadership 
positions open is because so many here do not 
want to fill them. On a campus of seven hun- 
dred intelligent women, it perplexes me how 
so few of those women are active within school 
clubs and teams. There are Student Govern- 
ment meetings held where not even a fourth of 
the school’s population is represented. How can 
we surrender such an influential part of our 
lives, like college, to a small committee that 
decides the conditions in which we live? 

Those who are involved are ambitious 
leaders. This positivity needs to rub off on the 
rest of the school. School-sponsored events 
are poorly attended. For example, the Spirit 
Competition between the freshman, sopho- 
more, junior and senior classes, which was one 
of the few sources of school pride, was can- 
celed this year because there were not enough 
people interested in organizing the event. 
Though the work of club participants is very 
much appreciated, this school cannot survive 
with a foundation of 50 supporting and enter- 
taining a community of one thousand. Fortu- 
nately, the Think Fast Game Show, which came 
to the school recently, was a well-attended 
event. Even though most of the people showed 


up to win the two hundred dollar prize, they 
showed up nonetheless. We must keep this 
turnout increasing for all campus activities. 

Due to the school’s low budget, every 
activity cannot afford to have a cash prize, or 
any prize. However, a small budget should not 
restrict our enthusiasm or our resources in each 
other. 

We need to support our school by par- 
ticipating in more activities. Those who are in 
school activities should support other clubs 
within the school, even if they do not know 
anyone in them. If you feel passionate about a 
certain subject, write about it in the school 
newspaper, Tatler. Not only can you put the 
article on your resume, but it is a great oppor- 
tunity for your name and issue to be known on 
campus by students and faculty. If you are an 
artist or a writer, submit to the literary maga- 
zine, Phoenix. Add the beauty of your art to 
the dynamic of the College and the world. 

The more we participate, the more 
people we know and the more close-knit and 
cooperative this College community can be- 
come. When we go out into the workplace and 
someone asks which college we went to, we 
should be proud to say that we went to The 
College of New Rochelle. Where else can we 
find this pride but in ourselves and with each 
other? 

Attending this school is not just a pit 
stop on the way to a career. It is preparation 
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School Spirit is not supposed to be a ghost ... 


for the presentation of ourselves and our fu- 
ture involvement in society; this includes our 
appearance. Just because we are all females 
does not mean we should not be presentable. 
We are not here to impress, but rather to put 
our best foot forward. Think about personal 
best instead of fashion competition. This Col- 
lege is not meant to be a cut-throat runway. 
This is an environment designed for us to help 
each other cultivate ourselves as women within 
a society. The work is intensive, so we spon- 
sor Brain Breaks and create Study Rooms for 
assistance. This school is good enough to at- 
tend and is worth putting the time and effort 
into making it a more active campus. If we do 
not participate in our college lives, how can 
prospective employers expect us to participate 
in the workplace? How can we expect to take 
charge of our lives outside of college if we 
don’t take charge of them while we are still in 
college? 

Many of us have become children of 
pop culture and would rather sit in front of a 
television to watch reruns of “Friends” than 
converse in the living room. We would rather 
blast our headphones in our ears than actually 
hold a discussion with someone about music. 
We would rather sit in front of our computers 
for hours at a time than actually interact with a 
living and responsive person. We have become 
a generation that is rich in technology and poor 
in personal communications. 


Does it matter that we are a generation 
that is exposed to endless possibilities when 
we are not even willing to participate in the 
necessity of human interaction? Spirit is not 
only essential to the survival of a college com- 
munity, but it is a requirement of life. As stu- 
dents we are not only obligated to make the 
best of our college experience by making the 
best of our lives, but also by contributing to 
others’ lives. 

This is the real world. We are not chil- 
dren anymore. And we cannot expect to be 
treated like adults if we sit back and let life 
pass us by while others do the work for us. Our 
apathy will end when we revitalize the spirit 
of this school. When our Student Life is re- 
stored and our campus more active and known, 
people will be proud to donate money to us. 
With that money we can continue to improve 
our living situations and continue to increase 
the funding of our clubs. However, we can not 
complain about our circumstances if we take 
no active measures to improve our situation. 
Instead, we will not be unhappy with the school 
if we make it better. We will be happy with 
each other for our interest and cooperation. We 
will be happy with ourselves for making a dif- 
ference. 


Femmes d’Esprit 
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Life in the “Real World” 


by Monika Wargo, ‘00 


As my senior year at CNR was drawing to 
a close, I was not sure where I was going after 
graduation. I had scrapped the idea of proceeding 
immediately to graduate school; after all, I could 
not even narrow my list of possible schools to a 
number smaller than seven. I had long considered 
joining Peace Corps, but I knew that I did not want 
to delay continuing my formal education for 2-3 
years. After doing some research and speaking to 
different people,among the Honors Alum Maria 
Coviello ‘99, 1 began to seriously consider sign- 
ing up with Americorps. 

My initial interest in Americorps was the 
NCCC program (a direct service program); I at- 
tribute this mainly to the enjoyment and satisfac- 
tion I got from participating in “The Plunge” with 
Campus Ministry. Ultimately, though, I had to 
evaluate what exactly it was that I wanted to get 
out of the following year. What drew me to 
Americorps VISTA (Volunteers in Service to 
America) was its emphasis on capacity building — 
that “behind the scenes” work that makes direct 
service programs possible. The job of a VISTA is 
to draw on his or her surrounding resources to put 
a sustainable program into place that will benefit 
the low-income community that the VISTA is serv- 
ing. This work is somewhat reminiscent of the work 
I did in the fall semester of ‘Twentieth Century 
Global Issues” Honors Colloquium — each student 
was required to present a “solution” to a contro- 
versial global issue and to “apply” for a $10,000 
grant to get this initial solution off the ground. 

The work of VISTA is quite similar in that 
we are faced with large problems and with what 
seem to be limited resources. In the end, though, 
it is all a matter of planning, networking, and com- 
mitment that make it possible to “get things 
done” — that is, where there is a will, there is al- 
ways a way. 

So, after graduating in May 2000, 1 headed 
off to Tahlequah, Oklahoma, to work with the 
Cherokee National Historical Society. I had origi- 
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nally wanted to work in the Southwest in order to 
put my knowlege of Spanish to good use, but some- 
where along the line of the application process, 
my plans changed (but hey, this is to be expected — 
how many of us experienced this during our work 
in Senior Symposium? I know I was constantly 
making revisions!). And besides, as my fellow 
Honors member Mary Job pointed out to me, when 
was I ever going to visit Oklahoma? 

Although I eventually transferred project 
sites, my time in Oklahoma was well spent. I was 
exposed to new cultures, found myself caught up 
in the politics of the Cherokee Nation, as well as 
the Nation’s relations with other tribes and the US 
Government, and found that I had to confront ste- 
reotypes that people had of me. I remember hav- 
ing a discussion at work one day with some of my 
co-workers. The discussion had been about dia- 
betes, and I mentioned that a family member of 
mine had diabetes. One of the young men I had 
been talking to (he was Choctaw), looked at me in 
bewilderment and asked if that family member was 
white. I said “yes,” and he replied that he did not 
think white people got diabetes. It was also inter- 
esting to observe relations and tensions among the 
Native Americans, i.e., debates over who the “real” 
Cherokees are, blood quantum, light-skinned vs. 
dark-skinned, etc. I had been prepared for much 
of what I saw and experienced, thanks to Native 
American history courses I had taken at CNR. 
However, it is very different to actually experience 
first-hand that which I had only read about. 

In November 2000, 1 transferred to Austin, 
Texas to work for the Texas Alliance for Human 
Needs (TAHN). I had thoroughly enjoyed my stay 
in Oklahoma (in fact, now that I look back on it, I 
got much more exposure out of it than I realized), 
but I was not getting out of it work-wise what I 
had hoped (not to mention the fact that due to the 
nonexistence of public transportation, I was totally 
dependent on others to drive me places — just one 
of the negative aspects of living in a rural area). I 



knew there were particular skills I had joined 
Americorps with the hopes of gaining, and my situ- 
ation in OK was not allowing me to develop in 
those areas. It was a hard decision to make, but I 
knew that I had to be true to myself — I did not 
want to look back at this year in regret and not 
accomplish the specific goals I had set for myself. 
Besides, I knew it would not be a problem to re- 
main in contact with the amazing people I had met 
in OK; they had a way of making me feel as though 
I could talk to them and ask any question without 
reservations. 

TAHN is an alliance of grass roots organi- 
zations that deal in any and all issues affecting low 
and moderate income Texans. It serves as a clear- 
inghouse to these organizations, and as a link to 
state and national issue coalitions. My experience 
in Austin and at TAHN have allowed me to de- 
velop both professionally and personally. Through 
my work, I have been able to become better ac- 
quainted with state and national legislation that I 
care about (I found it hard to follow this in OK 
because of the isolation of living in a rural area), 
become familiar with state and grass roots leaders 
throughout Texas, and have helped in educating a 
portion of the population that often overlooks the 
legislative process, and as such, is overlooked when 
policy affecting those individuals is developed. I 
have particularly become interested in criminal 
justice reform, an issue highly relevant in Texas. 

Having graduated from CNR with a degree 
in International Studies, I am often asked why I 
joined the “domestic Peace Corps.” After all, 
shouldn’t I focus on gaining experience on an in- 


ternational level? Well, each time I look back at 
the work I have accomplished in Americorps, the 
people I have met, the issues I have learned about, 
and the places I have travelled, I am continuously 
astonished at the vastness and diversity of America. 
As I plan to pursue a career in foreign service, it is 
imperative to have an understanding of the work- 
ings of my own country before I go abroad and 
attempt to represent the US in some capacity. This 
is especially true as the US strives to serve as a 
model of democracy, pushing its agenda abroad. 
Other governments and peoples constantly ques- 
tion the US and label it a hypocrite — we are ques- 
tioned about our electoral system, capital punish- 
ment, racial profiling, environmental standards, 
disparities between rich and poor, etc. 

Although I will not be able to 
singlehandedly offer a solution to all of these prob- 
lems, I am confident that in my line of work I will 
be able to thoroughly address them and say that 
“Yes, these are problems, I know that such and such 
is being done to remedy them, this is what has 
helped and this is what has not,” etc. Being able to 
explain one’s own situation and the steps that are 
being taken to address it are important when at- 
tempting to influence others to make changes in 
their policies. 

I have no regrets over any decisions that I 
have made concerning Americorps, and I look for- 
ward to completing my year of service. I am 
pleased that my education and experiences thus far 
have tied together quite nicely, and I feel well pre- 
pared to face the opportunities and challenges that 
lie ahead, whatever they may be. 


Save The Date: 

I U, I u',1 R 


•ch 6, 2001 

at 12:55pm in the Iselin Room 


Femmes d’Esprit 
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Opportunities 

Are you interested in interning in the nation’s capital? If so, check out The Institute for 
Experiential Learning’s website at www.ielnet.org. Its a great way to enhance your 
resume and gain valuable work experience. They are now accepting applications for the 
Summer 2001 and Fall 2001 programs. 

The Population Institute invites students to apply for a much sought after 6 month paid 
internship in the U.S. capital. Essential skills are that you are anticipatory, dynamic, and 
aggressive. If selected you will be working in a field essential to the future well being of 
the planet and its 6 billion inhabitants. Candidates must be interested in a career in public 
or non-profit service, have completed at least two years of college and be between 21-25 
years old. To apply, send a cover letter, three recommendations (two from academic 
sources) and official transcripts to: The Population Institute, 107 Second St., NE Wash- 
ington D.C., 20002. 

The 2001 Summer Institutes at Georgetown University are offering a combination of two 
courses for academic credit with internships, site briefings, and a series of lectures by 
prominent policy experts. If you’re interested in political science, international relations, 
or journalism, this might be a great opportunity. For applications and more information, 
contact Dr. Raia. 


Applications are now being accepted for the 2001 pre-career practicum in mental health 
offered by New York Presbyterian Hospital, Westchester Division. The eight -week 
program, which runs from Monday, June 1 1th to Friday August 3rd is open to college 
students interested in careers in social work, psychiatry, medicine, recreational therapy, 
nursing, research, psychology, and hospital administration. To receive an application, 
please contact: Volunteer Services Department, New York Presbyterian Hospital, 
Westchester Division, 21 Bloomingdale Road, White Plains NY 10605 or call 914-997- 
5780. 


‘■Hi 
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